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Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”—[Cowper. 
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VIVISECTION. 
[From the ‘‘ London Telegraph.”] 


Nos test of all the arts, is the master art of medi- 
cine,—the most merciful, the most divinely benefi- 
cent. * * Its professors are priests in the highest 
and noblest se. Allthe more, then, is there room 
for sorrow tiat so divine a craft should be brought 
into suspicion of needless cruelty. Why should the 
learned members of the Pathological Society inflict 
gratuitous suffering of the most horrible kind upon 
a poor dumb creature, for the sake of demonstrating 
—during the course of a scientific séance—a fact, 
the truth of which has heen proved ad nauseam, 
and which no one of the audience is, for a moment, 
disposed to call in question? Was such an experi- 
ment absolutely necessary for the success of the 
séance ? If not absolutely necessary, was it not a 
piece of “needless cruelty”? The lecturer was, it 
seems, holding forth upon “ Pyzemia,’—a terrible 
form of poisoning, due to the presence of putrid 
matter in the blood, and accompanied by the most 
intense agony. Now the researches of Klein have 
put it beyond doubt that pyzemic blood swarms with 
aminute microscopic organism,—a kind of deadly 
yeast, known as bacteria, which, “swift as quick- 
silver,’ courses through “the natural gates and 
alleys of the body,” curdling the “thin and whole- 
some blood” into “most lazar-like” ichor. And 
yet,—to demonstrate this familiar truth once again 
to the members of the Pathological Society, or, 
possibly, to add point and effect to his address,—the 
learned gentleman did not hesitate to display to his 
audience a poor dog which had been carefully 


poisoned a few hours before. The wretched crea- 
ture, evidently suffering the most horrible agony, 
was hoisted upon the table, and there duly “ ex- 
hibited.” When the spectators had gazed their fill, 
it was killed and examined; and, as everybody 
knew perfectly well beforehand would be the case, 
its blood was found swarming with the deadly 
bacteria. What science gained by such an experi- 
ment, we fail tosee. Inno possible light can it ap- 
pear other than a most unworthy piece of cruelty,— 
coubiy cruel, because utterly objectless and irra- 
tional. 
Science has its dark side. For the successful 
prosecution of medical research, vivisection, with 
all its horrors, is occasionally requisite. Magendie 
and Dupuytren, in the early half of the century, and 
in our own day, Pettenkofer, Leuckart and Siebold, 
have tortured and maimed poor animals by the 
hundred. When physiologists of eminence, whose 
one and sole object is to benefit suffering humanity 
by extending the bounds of an obscure and difficult, 
science, lay aside all the natural dictates of humanity, 
and turn their laboratories into torture-chambers, a 
calm and dipassionate judgment admits, that the 
end sometimes justifies and sanctifies the means. 
The experiments made by Dr. Pettenkofer, of 
Munich, upon guinea-pigs and white mice, first sug- 
gested what is now almost universally held to be 
the true theory of the propagation of cholera, and 
pointed to what is at last recognized by all, save 
vestrymen, as the one and only way of checking 
epidemics,—the isolation of the patient in the heart 
of amagic circle of disinfectants. Noman was sup- 
posed to be fonder of animals than Magendie. He 
would step aside, that he might not hurt a worm. 
But the one object of his heart was to discover a 
cure for hydrophobia,—the most terrible, the most 
agonizing, the most deadly of all known diseases; 
and in this quest he set himself so sternly to his 
work, that his name has become a very byword for 
cruelty amongst those who little know how soft- 
hearted was the great physiologist, and how singly 
and simply set and bent upon doing good. Of re- 
searches such as these we speak—if we speak at 
all—with respect. A great physiologist—one of 
the high priests of science—is a law to himself; 
nor does he need the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to tell him when he is inflicting 
pain. An eminent physician—at this present mo- 
ment in full practice, and daily snatching his pa- 
tients, almost as if by miracle, out of the jaws of 
death—cried like a child, as Dupuytren is said to 
have done before him, when the poor dog he was 


. killing turned round, with all a brute’s mute, simple 


faithfulness, and lovingly licked his hand. To this 
man we are indebted for most of what we know of 
drunkenness as a disease, and of its palliatives; 


andthe gained all his great knowledge—a knowledge 
which he has since wisely and skilfully used—by 
poisoning dogs with huge doses of raw spirits. 
Researches such as these are their own justification. 
Man is of more value than are many sparrows. 
And the veriest tyro of the hospitals can tell us 
that medicine is an experimental science, and that 
without experiments,—and those, of necessity, 
cruel,—progress in it,is impossible. 

The experiment of which we have spoken, and 
against which, in the name of seience and of hu- 
manity alike, we have not hesitated to protest, is 
not ofthis sort. It was a set experiment, part of a 
set lecture, and demonstrating a set and foregone 
conclusion. * * It is true, that, in a lecture, the 
eyes, as Horace puts it in his “Art of Poetry,” 
teach far more than do the ears. A course of 
chemistry, or of physics, or of botany, or of physi- 
ology, which is not illustrated by experiment and 
by actual exhibition of actual specimens, is all but 
valueless. The physical sciences, unlike political 
economy and the so-called Science of Ethics, are 
sciences of fact, and cannot be learned from books 
alone. It is in the museum and the laboratory, or 
under the open air and face to face with Nature 
herself, that the student of Nature must undergo 
his probation. It is in the theatre, and at the bed- 
side, that the young physician must learn to do 
battle with pain and disease and death; and yet, 
the simple rule which condemns one kind of ex- 
periment and allows another, is so clear that it 
cannot possbly be missed, unless wilfully. Let the 
student of chemistry extinguish a taper in carbonic 
acid as often as he pleases. The feat is harmless 
in itself, and vividly impresses upon his memory a 
simple and necessary law of Nature. But why need 
he strangle a poor guinea-pig in the same noisome 
vapor? Surely, in this case, he can take for 
granted the fact, that the “choke damp” stifles, 
without resorting to the needless cruelty of a veri- 
fication. It is, indeed,in the one word “ veritica- 
tion” that the key of the whole matter lies. To in- 
flict pain upon one of the poor dumb creatures over 
whom the great Creator has given us unlimited 
power, that we may, from the contemplation of its 
sufferings, discover fresh truth, learn how to charm 
human agony, soothe sickness, and hold even death 
itself in check,—this is one thing. Quite another 
is it to torture, maim and mangle a living thing, 
that a knot of savants may be more effectively re- 
minded of what they know already. An experiment 
such as this has about it much of that indifference 
which made trial of the mitrailleuse, charged with 
explosive bolts, upon living horses. It is a sin 
against the merciful art which it professes to ad- 
vance, and whose handmaid it would fain declare 
itself. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


InvisisLE Honors. [By Henry Ward Beecher, 
L. B.] A day in the country is good—the real 
country—far from city, far from artificial adorn- 
ments, and in the midst of scenes that for ages have 
felt but little of the hand of man. Even one day 
in the country is good. But, not till you settle 
down, and cut the strings that bind you to the 
city, shove out its cares, and rid yourself of its 
excitements, can you feel the genuine comfort and 
happiness of being in the country. 

Now you have come to stay. The heaven arches 
over you with peculiar welcome. The clouds clus- 
ter along the horizon, or disperse and go a sailing 
through the great aerial deep, as if to get up for 
you a celebration. You are adopted,—a child at 
home. The great circle of hills gird you about, and 
all that dwells within its sphere greets you. 

In early, early morning comes the wild chant of 
birds, that pour their thanksgiving long before the 
great multitude of citizens are awake. There is 
but one hearty bird-chorus in the day, and that is 
between four and five in the morning. All the rest 
of the day is mere practising,—solos, duets, etc. 

I note the annual increase of birds upon my hill: 
shrubbery and small fruits draw them hither. 
Only cats molest them, and they do it only “on the 
sly.” Each year some new specimen appears, or 
some bird familiar in near groves betakes himself 
to my trees. I have to announce to all my friends 
that I now have wood-thrushes of my own, and am 
not obliged to borrow of Mr. Dayton, or Kittredge, 
or Lyman Beecher Carhart. They can come and 
hear my thrushes now, when theirs give out, and 
take it in pay for the music which I have hitherto 
stolen from their birds. Yes, in my trees, thrushes 
build and sing and rear their young. That means 
a good deal. Wood-thrushes are shy, but not soli- 
tary. They demand security; they will not be 
roused rudely. A robin may be chased with as 
much impunity as a house-fly. It does not disgust 
him. He comes back. In cherry time you cannot 
drive them away. If you come close to the tree, 
they merely get higher, or skulk behind the leaves ; 
or, if you pelt them, they fly but a rod or two, hold 
their tongues, and, the moment you turn your back, 
they fly again into the tree. Robins have no deli- 
cacy, no tender sensibilities that keep them back in 
the world. But their cousins, the wood-thrushes, 
are sensitive and retiring. They shrink from ob- 
servation. No compliment can be greater to a 
dwelling than to have wood-thrushes adopt it, and 
build in its new trees, and sing their bits of melody 
right over your head. Colleges give many diplomas 
not deserved. Nature is the only university that 
can confer a diploma worth having, and that con- 
veys no false praise. 

When old Oxford gave to Lowell Mason his de- 
gree of musical doctor, she did well enough. If he 
could not sing himself, he certainly caused others 
to sing. Now, I cannot sing like a wood-thrush, 
and he knows it; but I can listen, I can praise and 
publish his doings, and I can make his choir sacred. 
For this he bestows upon me my invisible diploma. 
It is a diploma uttered, not written. All summer 
he calls me L.B.,—Lover of Birds. There is honor 
for you! What are your Dexters, your Longfel- 
lows, your Joe Elliotts,to me? My racecourse is 
the whole heaven above, my coursers are the birds, 
their races are the rush of notes. They do not beat 
the dusty ground with hammering hoofs, but the 
impalpable air with soft sounds. Commend me to 
the stable of leaves, the victories of music and the 
unbribed honors and emoluments of the forest and 
the air, in the real tranquil country—New York 
Ledger. 


A New Use ror tHe Doxoiocy.—A good 
deacon, who was naturally a high-tempered man, had 
been used to beat his oxen over the head, as all his 
neighbors did. It was observed that when he became a 
Christian his cattle were remarkably docile. A friend 
inquired into the secret. ‘“ Why,” said the deacon, 
“formerly, when my oxen were a little contrary, I 
flew into a passion and beat them unmercifully. This 
made the matter worse. Now, when they do not 
behave well, I go behind the load, sit down, and 
sing ‘Old Hundred.’ I don’t know how it is, but the 
psalm-tune has a surprising effect upon my oxen.” 


Passion is at first like a thin thread, by-and-by it 
becomes like a cable. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. ] 
FIRE!”? 
A hoarse, deep cry,—a lurid glare,— 
A sudden, sharp awaking ;— 
An anxious glance ;—the rampant flames 
E’en then, their bonds were breaking! 


And fast, and faster yet, they climbed 
The timbers’ crumbling ladder,— 
Like demons vainly seeking heaven ;— 

Could any sight be sadder? 


The smoke, in amber wreaths, up-rolled, 
The lowering cloud-folds meeting ; 

They glowered, as with a forcéd smile 
The angry splendor greeting. 


The church-spire stark glared on the dark, 
Like some tall ghost of warning; 

The mist-drenched leaf-buds, golden-green, 
Dropped keen, bright tears of mourning; 


And, high above, the fiery flakes, 
Like red-winged birds, were flying, 

That lived awhile upon the wing, 
And paused but with their dying. 


But, o’er the crackling of the flames, 
The church-bell’s madly ringing, 

The firemen’s shouts, the engines’ throbs, 
A little bird was singing. 


And sweetly rose the cheery notes 
Above the hateful noises; 

As, high o’er earth’s confusions, soar 
The heavenly angel-voices. 


The ruddy glow that round him fell, 
His quiet slumber breaking, 

He hailed with ever-ready song, 
As though ’twere morn’s awaking. 


Could we, in fierce afflictions blaze, 
Behold God’s love-light dawning, 

And welcome it, as thou, sweet bird, 
This counterfeit of morning,— 


Serenely o’er life’s discords drear, 
Our souls would aye be singing; 
And, clear and calm, our victor psalm, 
With angels’ would be ringing. 
Casting, May, 1872. 


Cure ror A Horse Purine at Hatter. —A 
year ago, I had a four-years old horse which had 
contracted the habit of pulling back whenever she 
was fastened. She would be sure to break loose, if 
what held her could be broken by her drawing in 
such a backward way. She was cured of the habit 
by taking a rope two feet long, fastened one end 
around her body just back of her shoulders, and 
passing the other end through the ring of the halter 
and tying to the post. She lay back for her usual 
puil for a few times when fixed in this way, but soon 
found she was drawing from her body instead of 
her head, which she did not relish and soon gave it 
up entirely. She can now be left anywhere with 

erfect safety, as nothing will induce her to pull 
when fastened.— Cor. Country Gentleman. 


SHEPHERD’s Dogs.—The following, from a Scotch- 
man, strikingly illustrates the kindly consideration 
evinced by the Scottish peasantry toward the domestic 
animals, especially the shepherds to their dogs, which 
cemnensade become their attached companions. A 
minister calling to visit one of his flock, found before 
the fire-place three dogs, apparently asleep. At the 
sound of a whistle two rose up and walked out; the 
third remained still. 

“It is odd,” said the minister, “that this dog does 
not get up like the others.” 

“ It’s no astonishin’ ava,” said the shepherd; “ for 
it’s no his turn; he was oot i’ the mornin.” 

A gentleman staying in the family of a sheep- 
farmer remarked that daily as the family sat at dinner 
a shepherd’s dog came in, received its portion, and 
soon after disappeared. 

“T never see that dog except at dinner,” said the 
visitor. 

“ The reason is,” said the farmer, “ we’ve lent him to 
oor neibour, Jamie Nicol, an’ we tell him to come 
hame ilka day to his dinner. When he gets his 
dinner, puir beast, he gaes awa back till his wark.” 


First understand ; then argue. 


A FEARFUL TROTTING-MATCH DURING 
THE CHICAGO FIRE, 

On the morning of that terrible Monday, when 
one-third of the Garden City went down in the 
maelstrom of fire and flame, there occurred one of 
the strangest, and probably most fearful, trotting 
races on record. It was a race wherein the fire- 
fiend and storm-king went in double harness, with 
death for the driver, against Mr. Fred Blackmar 
and his brown mare, Kittie. It was asingle dash 
of less than a mile, contested with all the firmness 
of fate on one side, and only a hope of salvation on 
the other. Kittie, who had become a well-known 
equine to all those who frequented the boulevards, 
was stabled in a barn on Dearborn Street, almost 
opposite the post-office. The fire had eaten far 
into the city, and was rapidly swallowing building 
after building in its rapacious jaws. Southward 
and northward along famed Newspaper Avenue, as 
Dearborn Street was sometimes called, the fire was 
driven by the fierce gale, which swept in eddies 
from over the prairies. 

Blackmar, who lived in the west division, had 
gone down early in the fight to assist in saving 
property from the store; and it was not until late 
on Monday morning that he thought of brown 
Kittie. Then he started for the barn, only to find 
the front of the building was one vast sheet of 
flame. Nowhere could he see the hostler. Through 
the back door he rushed into the stable, and there 
stood his pet shivering in every limb. With a cry 
of joy she recognized her master, and, while he was 
unfastening her halter, the grateful creature placed 
her nose against his face and gently rubbed his 
cheek. A moment later and the mare was hitched 
to the light road-wagon, the back door was thrown 
open, Fred sprang into the seat, and, while the 
burning hay dropped down upon him in flakes, he 
drove forth into the hell of flame. There was a 
narrow alley with buildings on fire on either side 
of it for him to drive through, and faster than 
Kittie ever went befere went she through that 
gauntlet of flame. Once a tongue of flame reached 
across the alley, and scorched poor Kittie’s hand- 
some mane, and almost burned out one of her bright 
eyes, Which were almost human in their expression ; 
but Fred spoke gently to her, and, with never a 
skip, she went onward and onward across State 
Street, and no chance to return to the right nor 
left, with buildings blazing up in front, and death, 
with the double team, crowding him closely in the 
rear. Now Wabash Avenue was reached, and, like 
lightning, the little darling turned the corner, and 
flew with the speed of thought southward along 
the broad thoroughfare, whose westward side was 
already one long row of flame. With a straight 
road before him, perfectiy level, and laid with 
Nicolson pavement, Fred sent the mare along faster 
and faster. Away off toward Jackson Street he 
could see the black smoke and the red flames reach- 
ing across, trying to seize upon the opposite side 
of the way, and, should they succeed before he 
passed the spot, then all escape was impossible. 
“Gently, Kittie, gently!” They were the first 
words he had spoken for some time. “ Now then, 
my little lady,” and for the first time in all his life 
he touched her with the whip. Th@mare broke 
into a run, and there was no stopping her. Like a 
thoroughbred she sped before the wind, and almost 
in a trice she had cleared the fire, and was still run- 
ning desperately to the southward. Presently 
Blackmar succeeded in pulling her down to a trot, 
and finally she jogged along at a pace so slow no 
one would have supposed her the best little equine 
in Christendom. Fred wouldn’t take thousands of 
dollars for her now; and when, a few days after the 
fire, he drove around on Ashland Avenue, and told 
another her of his escapade, handsome Kittie was 
patted and caressed by fair ladies, until her owner 
was fain compelled to wish it possible a change of 
places might be affected between himself and his 
brown mare.—Corr. N. Y. World. 


Lasor is a man’s great function. The earth and 
the atmosphere are his laboratory. With spade and 
plow, with mining shafts, and furnaces, and forges ; 
with fire and steam, amidst the noise and whirl of 
swift and bright machinery, and abroad in the silent 
fields, beneath the roofing sky, man was made to be 
ever working, ever experimenting. He is mere | 
he can be nothing, he can achieve nothing, ful 
nothing, without working. 
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KILLING ANIMALS WITHOUT PAIN. 


We find in the “ Animal World” an address by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, read by him before the 
Medical Society of London, at its meeting last 
October, of which we give a brief synopsis. 

The paper treats of the manner of killing animals 
intended for food. His idea is to render the animals 
insensible by the use of some narcotic vapor before 
proceeding to butcher them in the usual manner. 

From experiments made with electricity, it appears 
that small animals, as rabbits and birds, can be killed 
instantly by a discharge, but that it is more difficult 
in the case of larger animals. 

That the flesh of animals killed by eleetricity 
retains all its qualities, but there are difficulties in 
the way of its use in the abattoir that render it un- 
desirable. 

He then speaks of having made experiments with 
different narcotic vapors ; of the objections to nitrous 
oxide, carbonic dioxide, sulphurous ether and chloro- 
form ; these objections, principally, being that they 
are too slow in their action; that they produce con- 
vulsions, darken the flesh and give it a peculiar taste 
and odor. 

There are three narcotic compounds that seem to 
answer the desired purpose :— 

One is a mixture of vapor of hydride of amyl and 
methylene bichloride; the second, a mixture of 
vapor of carbon disulphide and methylene bichloride ; 
and the third a vapor of chloroform or of methylene 
bichloride and pure coal gas. 

These produce insensibility in a very short time,— 
from fifty to a hundred seconds. 

No excitement or convulsion is produced by inhala- 
tion. 

The flesh is left in a perfectly natural condition, no 
color or odor being imparted to it by the use of the 


vapor. 

Tn the application of the vapor, a metal funnel- 
shaped ci is used; in this is placed a piece of 
flannel; the fluid is poured upon the flannel and the 
inhaler is then applied over the nostrils, like a 
muzzle. 

For a large slaughter-house he recommends an 
enclosed passage which can be filled with the narcotic 
vapor. Through this the animal is to be passed and 
delivered to the butcher in a state of insensibility. 


Let Horses HAVE Grass.—There is a common 
notion among farmers, and others having the care of 
horses, that, when kept up and fed mostly on hay, 
they should not be allowed to eat grass. The reason 
most commonly given is, that it will make them soft, 
and throw them out of condition for severe work, and 

ive them a distaste for hay and more solid food. 
This opinion is held by many professional trainers. 

We think this isa mistake. There can be no doubt 
that grass is the natural food of the horse; for it is 
cooling, and slightly yon gla the bowels 
open, sharpening the appetite,—and hence healthful. 
This is evident from the fact that, if the animal is ail- 
ing, there is nothing that will so surely promote 
digestion, and remove all tendency to fever in the 
system, as green grass. 

A short nip at the grass daily, for a horse that is 
kept up, is beneficial ; and there need be no fear that 
he will lose in condition from it, or fail either in speed 
or strength. No farmer should deprive his horse of 
grass in its season. It is not only the cheapest but 
the best food he can have.—Ploughman. 


ScraTCHING Post For ANIMats.—It is related 
of the Rev. Sidney Smith, that, when on his farm, 
each cow and calf, and horse and pig, were in turn 
visited and fed and patted, and all seemed to wel- 
come him; he cared for their comforts as he cared 
for the comforts of every living being around him. 
He used to say: “I am for all cheap luxuries, even 
for animals; now all animals have a passion for 
scratching their backbones; they break down your 
gates and your palings to effect this. Look! there 
is my universal scratcher,—a sharp-edged pole, rest- 
ing on high and low posts, adapted to every height, 


from a horse to a lamb. You have no idea how 


popular it is. 


I have not had a gate broken since 
I put it up. 


I have it in all my fields.” 


SHINE ’EM UP. 
BY BEATRICE. 
T'll shine ’em up, ’twont cost you much, 
Nor take so very long; 
What matter how I earn my bread, 
So I do nothing wrong? 


I've quite a family to keep, 
And rent to pay beside; 
My attic’s only ten feet long, 

And not so very wide. 


My family! stray animals, 
Without a home, you see; 

I guess God meant that they should live, 
As well as you or me; 


Else, why did He preserve their lives 
In good old Noah’s ark ? 

A mighty craft it must have been, 
As big as any bark. 


Of cats, I’ve five or six, at least: 
Blink Bonny’s lost an eye; 

And Titikins, the smallest one, 
Will grow big by and by. 


My @+! Brave, Said, Pasha, Turk, 
Me, ey could never bu 

The they show for Shine-’em-up: 
No, sir, you need not try. 


I couldn’t part with dogs or cats; 
They’re old, some of them lame; 

I think my home without them all 
Would never seem the same. 


My father said that God would keep 
A record just and true 

Of all our wickedness to brutes, 
And of cur kindness too. 


The hand that’s raised in cruelty 
Excites one’s deepest fears, 

That it may bear the brand of Cain, 
Stamped deep in future years. 


GENEVA. 

The penal code of Geneva punishes by fine those 
who shall have occasioned the death or the injury of 
animals or cattle belonging to others, by means of the 
straying of mad, furious, mischievous or fierce animals, 
or by fast driving, wrong management, or loading to 
excess carriage horses, draught animals, beasts of 
burden or saddle horses. 

Also, by imprisonment, those who shall have occa 
sioned the death or the injury of animals or cattle 
belonging to others, by the use or employment of 
arms without precaution, or unskillfully, or by throw- 
ing stones or other hard substances. 

Cattle shall rot be led to the market or the slaughter 
accompanied by dogs not muzzled. 

It is forbidden to heap up animals for butchery in 
cars, to allow them to hang their heads outside, to 
transport them upon beasts of burden otherwise than 
in baskets, and to tie calves by their feet in order to 
expose them for sale. 

t is forbidden to gorge cattle with water, especially 
calves, in order that they may weigh more. 

It is forbidden to suspend several calves at the 
same time in order to kill them. The calf when sus- 
a ought to be instantly knocked down and 

ed. 

All offenders against these laws shall be liable to a 
penalty of five days’ imprisonment, and a fine of five 
hundred francs. 

The Council of State is authorized to forbid the 
shooting and sale of birds, or the destruction of any 
nest of birds, or to take away the eggs or the nests, 
except by persons using their own land.—Translated 

Sor Our Dumb Animals. 


A Test or Frrenpsuip.—lt is one of the severest 
tests of friendship to tell a man of his faults. If you 
are angry with a man, it is not hard to go to him and 
stab him with words, stinging his soul to madness, or 
disgracing him in the presence of his foes; but so to 
love a man that you cannot bear to see the stain of 
sin upon him, and to'go to him alone and speak pain- 
ful truths in touching, tender words,—that,is friend- 
ship, and a friendship as rare as it is preci. 


? Wise men make more opportunities than they 
nd, 


Translated from the German, for ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals.” 
CATS. 


There are few persons who are wholly indifferent 
to cats,—either they detest, or are very fond of 
them; and every cat may well say, with Mary 
Stuart, “Iam much hated and much loved.” So 
it is in life with strong, prominent characters, and 
important personalities. 

It is well known that cats were sacred among 
the Egyptians, in ancient times. They also played 
an important part among the Anglo-Saxons, but 
came into disrepute in the middle ages. In times 
of witchcraft, the cat figured as a personality 
closely allied to midnight fiendish spells. The 
mewing of cats at midnight was supposed to 
indicate a meeting of witches; and people were 
thoroughly convinced that witches could transform 
themselves into cats, upon whom they depended as 
their most faithful and valuable spirits. It often 
happened that women who kept cats were suspect- 
ed of witchcraft, or to be in some way connected 
with evil spirits through the agency of their cats. 

Persons who manifest their appreciation of the 
natural propensities of cats, by keeping them to 
catch rats and mice, are enraged if said cats clear 
out a pigeon-house instead of a mouse-nest, or eat 
favorite singing-birds instead of hateful rats. 

When the cat is so far domesticated that it no 
longer robs, but pilfers,and by cunning and skill 
appropriates that which was not intended for it, 
we can but admire its sagacity as well as its grace 
and agility in accomplishing its object. 

We consider the cat an ornament to a house, 
where its neatness and attachment render it one of 
the most desirable of domestic animals. 

Whatever is told of the falsity and malice of cats, 
is, in most cases, based on slander. It by no 
means flatters everybody, as is sometimes asserted. 
It bestows its affections only on such persons as 
are fond of it. If it is a special peculiarity of a 
cat that it clings to the house in which it has lived, 
it is, nevertheless, not true that this inclination 
exceeds its attachment to those who have had care 
of and befriended it; we have known many cats 
which soon became domesticated in the new house 
to which they were removed. Unlike dogs, cats 
preserve the entire right of free will; for this 
reason, their attachment is not a feeling of duty,” 
like that of a dog, but a free gift of affection, and, 
therefore, the more valuable. The attachment of 
cats is finely illustrated in the fairy tale of “ Puss 
in Boots,” in which they are able to perform all 
those things that render dogs the most faithful and 
intimate friends of man. But cats do not display 
their abilities, that they may not be made the serv- 
ants of man, and ill-used by him,—as dogs too 
often are. Cats will preserve their independence, 
and this is their only crime. L. B. U. 


A Goop Drtver.—A simple but significant scene 
occurred in Devonshire street, yesterday afternoon, 
which we witnessed from our “sanctum” window. 
A heavily loaded wagon, drawn by a of large 
horses, stopped for a moment’s rest. The driver, a 
rough and hardy-looking man, went about the ani- 
mals; lifting the broad harness here, and adjusting it 
in another place, spreading the head-stall blinders, and 
shifting the saddle-bearings. It was a warm day; the 
horses were very wet with perspiration. He patted 
them about the head kindly,—first one and then the 
other, and there seemed to be a perfect understand- 
ing between man and beast. We felt a little annoyed 
to see the heavy load,—too heavy; but the driver 
had no whip, and, when he was ready and spoke to 
the horses, they responded with all their power, and 
the great weight was moved steadily along to its 
destination. This teamster was so different from the 
style of men generally seen in our thoroughfares, that 
we were attracted to his manner of conducting his 
team ; and would like to give his name, if we knew it, 
—Boston Globe. 


Speak kindly in the morning: it lightens the 
cares of the day, and makes the household and all 
other affairs move along more smoothly. Speak 
kindly at night; for it may be that, before the dawn, 
some loved one may finish his or her space of life 
for this world, and it will be too late to ask forgive- 
ness. 
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Boston, September, 1872. 


Dumb Animals. 


OUR WORK. 

The “ Illinois Humane Journal,” published by the 
Chicago Society, so well expresses its thought in 
connection with the work, that we adopt it as a 
leader for this month :— 


“We intend, with the help of Him who seeth the 
sparrow when it falls, to see that these mute suffer- 
ers can always have an advocate to plead their 
cause; and we believe there are thousands of good 
men and women who will esteem it a privilege to 
work with us, and thus give vent to long pent-up 
feelings of indignation at the inhumanity of man to 
his unresisting brute servant. 

“We are glad to say, that we have been able to 
correct a good many abuses without resorting to 
compulsory means. Some cases of long standing 
were removed by firmly suggesting the remedy. 
These chronic cases can, we think, mostly be re- 
moved in this way. But there are individual acts 
of violence that demand punishment ; and to see all 
these would require a host of retainers, or else the 
active and fearless sympathy of friends who are 
willing to put themselves to a little trouble to pro- 
secute offenders. We want the active sympathies of 
women, and their assistance in distributing papers, 
and encouraging others in this good work, and 
soliciting donations from those who would prefer 
to help in this way. 

“We want every one in whom the principles of 
the Good Samaritan have taken root,—all who are 
not ashamed to sympathize with those who suffer, 
even though it be the dumb servants who labor for 
us,—to help us in our work of love.” 


air Prizes.—As our paper will 
be in type before the opening of the Fair, we must 
wait till next month to report the result. 

We have taken especial pains to advertise our 
offers, by sending posters to every town in the State ; 
to all railroad stations; to kindred societies; and to 
leading points in other States. Other papers beside 
our own have called attention to our offer, and we 
shall hope for an encouraging response. 


>> 


AGRICULTURAL Farrs.—To keep our work be- 
fore the people, we propose to send documents of 
various kinds to the Fairs to be held this month 
throughout the State. 


+o 


‘Locat Socretixs.—We shall soon begin to agi- 
tate this subject again. Thus far, only Taunton, 
Haverhill and Newburyport have responded. Lowell 


is nearly ready. But every city and large town in 


the State ought to have an oganization. It need not 
be mainly a prosecuting society, but be devoted to 
keeping the subject alive, by encouraging humane 
education,—calling upon our agents to attend to the 
criminal department. We hope our friends will be 
ready to aid us during the next few months. 
VERMONT PEOPLE still continue to tie calves’ legs, 
and transport them for miles. 
But the people of Vermont cannot be persuaded 
to move in the matter of a law or a Society! 
Our AnimaAts’ Home is now ready to receive 
homeless or disabled animals, where they may be 
mercifully killed, or sent to good homes. 


New Generosity.—Mr. Bergh has re- 
cently received about nine thousand dollars from 
New York merchants, in sums of $100 to $1,000. 


Property Dogs.—Judge Dowling, of New 
York, said, in a recent case, that a great mistake 
pervades the public mind in regard to dogs ; that, by 
law, they are as much a man’s property as his horse, 
or anything else he owns; and, moreover, that in 
case of killing a dog, uuless in self-protection, the 
party could be made to pay the value of the dog, the 
same as though it were a horse. Good for Judge 
Dowling. 


Tue New York Society have prosecuted eighty- 
one cases in the last three months, and investigated 
ninety-seven other complaints. Two hundred and 
thirty disabled horses have been turned out of har- 
ness as unfit for work. 


Wit ladies and gentlemen be kind enough to 
look at the check-reins on. their carriage-horses, and 
decide if they cannot be lengthened or abandoned ? 


Tue demand for check-rein essays still continues 
from all parts of the country. 


Horse-SnoginG Essay.—This valuable work, by 
Fleming, we have been sending, through our agents 
and the selectmen, to all the blacksmiths in the 
State. If any horse-shoer shall not have seen it by 
the 20th of this month, will he please notify us, 
and we will forward it free. 


Sutpnvr in milk is recommended by a corre- 
spondent as a safe and simple remedy for sick dogs. 


+o 


Our AGENTS are rapidly increasing in number,— 
being nominated by the selectmen of the several 
towns, in response to a renewed request from us. 
Before the close of the year, we hope to have an 
agent in every town in the State. 


PartripGe & Co.’s Booxs.—Birds and their 
Nests; Our Feathered Companions ; Dogs and their 
Doings ; Our Dumb Companions ; Our Dumb Neigh- 
bors; Animal Sagacity ; Our Children’s Pets; Clever 
Dogs and Horses,—are among the best books for 
children. 


+> 
> 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “ We have a family of 
‘ chipping birds’ which come regularly, three or four 
times a day, to our back-door for supplies, which we 
furnish them. They are very tame, and do not hes- 
itate to walk in at the door. We are largely paid 
by their pleasant notes ” 


Stream Srreet-Car.—A steam street-car has 
been running successfully in New Orleans for three 
months past. The engine is double cylinder, five 
inches in diameter, and seven inch stroke. The 
attached tank contains three hundred gallons of 
water. A simple valve proves as effective in stop- 
ping the car as the ordinary street-car brake. There 
is no escape of steam, neither is there any noise. 


pow 


Ar the Buffalo races, last month, “ American 
Girl” made 2.17}. One horse burst a blood-vessel, 
and another dropped dead of heart disease, while 
racing. 

Horse men have often told us there was no cruelty 
in horsezgacing ! 


Tue Chinese have a saying, that an unlucky word 
dropped from the tongue cannot be drawn back by a 
coach and six horses. 


MR. BERGH THREATENED WITH PROSE- 
CUTION. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Health, in 
New York City, Commissioner Barr said :— 


“There is a worthy gentleman who frequently, as 
we know, takes it into his head to stop all the cars 
on various lines of the city, and impede the public 
travel for hours. I give Mr. Bergh credit for all that 
he does to alleviate the sufferings of the dumb beast ; 
but mankind in general have some rights which, it 
seems, Mr. Bergh thinks that neither he nor the 
dumb beast is bound to respect. Two days ago there 
was alarge block of cars in Chatham Street, and 
three or four different lines of street-cars were 
brought to a stand-still by Mr. Bergh’s officers. In 
those cars were a number of citizens who were hur- 
ried for time to catch trains at the Grand Union 
Depot. Among them was one young lady on the 
way to be present at the death-bed of her sister. 
She jumped into a carriage, drove to the depot, and 
found that she was late for the train, which had 
already started,—all owing to Mr. Bergh’s interfer- 
ence with the rights of the public. I know, and I 
contend, that under the law Mr. Bergh has no right 
to do this; and I now move that this Board at once 
institute proceedings against Mr. Bergh for the viola- 
tion of the section which I have read.” 


This motion seemed to take all the members of the 
Board by surprise ; and, at the suggestion of Commis- 
sioner Manierre, the matter was referred to the 
Counsel of the Board, in order that he might deter 


mine whether the Board had the power to prosecute 
Mr. Bergh. 


We give a part of Mr. Bergh’s reply : 


. . . “The charge is ‘ stopping all the cars on vari- 
ous lines in the city, and impeding public transit for 
hours.’ So far as this sweeping accusation concerns 
the acts of myself, or the Society I represent, there 
is scarcely one word of truth in it. The railroad 
corporations of this city, which have seized on its 
public thoroughfares, without paying a dollar into 
the treasury for their valuable franchises, engage to 
carry the citizens for a consideration ; and one of the 
necessary conditions is, that the horses shall possess 
the physical power so to do. Consequently, when 
they provide the citizens with sick, sore, lame, and 
over-worked animals, it is clearly not the fault of the 
law nor its officers if public travel is impeded, and 
the citizen prevented from going where he desires. 
If, therefore, a horse is found attached to one of these 
vehicles in the condition proscribed by the law, it is 
the right and duty of this Society, which was called 
into existence for such express purpose, to prevent 
the cruelty occasioned thereby. Neither is if neces- 
sary, nor does it ever occur,—except by reason of 
the obstinacy of a driver,—that the travel is impeded 
longer than necessary to detach the disabled horses 
from the car, and replace them by those of the fol- 
lowing vehicle,—an interruption of two or three 
minutes at most. 

“But, we are asked, Why don’t you ride to the 
end of the route, and there make the arrest? Be- 
cause the law says “ Prevent the cruelty,” not pro- 
long it for the profit and convenience of offenders. 

. .. “ There are but two lines of cars which pass 
through Centre Street, the point where the interrup- 


tion took an nor does the Bleecker Street line go . 


near the Central Depot; and then, again, it was the 
down car which was stopped,—thereby rendering it 
difficult to see how the young lady in question could 
have been prevented reaching the Central Depot, if 
seated in one of those vehicles going to the Fulton 
Ferry, when the Grand Depot is at Forty-second 
Street. No other line was interrupted for an instant 
on the occasion referred to; nor would this one have 
bgen, had the driver of the following car done as I 
requested him, and as is the uniform practice,—put 
his horses before the arrested car; which he refused 
to do, thereby stopping all those behind him. 

“On such a tissue of inaccuracies and misrepre- 
sentations this commissioner now seeks to prosecute 
a public servant, who, gratuitously and at vast cost 
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to himself of feeling and means, seeks to’ enforce 
laws which the entire country is pronouncing of the 
highest moral and material utility.” . . . 


Elbridge T. Gerry, an eminent member of the 
New York bar, thus gives the legal aspect of the 
case :— 

“ Mr. Barr overlooks the fact entirely, that the act 
of the legislature which authorizes arrests for cruelty 
leaves out of question the consequence of its enforce- 
ment; and as it contains no exception as to the time 
or place of the arrest, none is to be implied Cer- 
tainly, the police, who are the servants of the Society 
in the enforcement of the law, have nothing to do 
except aid it when required. . . . 

“ At common law, it is true, an unauthorized ob- 
struction of a public highway was an indictable 
offence. In the present case, the obstruction is the 
natural sequence of a lawful arrest. If a railroad 
corporation, by an illegal act, provokes a legal arrest, 
consequent upon which the public suffers inconven- 
ience, the company is responsible, in law, for that 
wrong.” ... 


[For Our Dumb Animals.”’] 
Meprorp, July 17, 1872. 

Mr. Editor :—Permit me to ask a few brief ques- 
tions, and then to state a case. 

Driven over hot and dusty roads from the cattle 
depots to their destination, can sheep safely drink 
water ? 

Will they be injured by having water sprinkled on 
them from our small street-hose ? 

Are agents of the Society present at the depots 
when these and other animals are discharged and 
driven away, to see if they need food and water ? 

A few days ago a drove of sheep came through 
our town, about the middle of a hot and dusty day. 
The most of them wore heavy fleeces, and seemed 
nearly exhausted. As they passed along where I 
was sprinkling the street, some few got slightly wet. 
This was done with scarcely any thought other than 
it must be a blessing to the abused sheep. Two 
results followed: one was louder and more piteous 
cries for relief from these not altogether “ dumb ” 
animals; the other result was an indignant protest 
of the driver, that the sprinkling would injure if not 
kill them. As soon as it was seen that the famished 
sheep were doing their utmost to get at the water,— 
refusing to go along without a taste of it,—I shut it 
off; and then, after cruel beating and other forcible 
treatment, they went on their way. 

As a man was abusing them most shamefully, I 
spoke to him, in a careful way, but with poor result 
for the sheep,—and, as for myself, I was told to go to 
a place that | felt quite unfitted for. The owner of 
the drove overtook me the same day, and saluted me 
with savage threats. I reminded him that, under the 
law, he was liable for every blow his agent had in- 
flicted. He cared not for the law, he replied,—and, 
had he been present, would have laid the blows upon 
my back instead of theirs. I advised him to be more 
humane ; and told him that the sheep ought to have 
been allowed to drink at the town pump, which they 
had just passed. He said it would have killed them, 
and the sprinkling had already damaged the skins ; 
though in what.way I could not imagine, for it must 
instantly have dropped from their woolly backs. 

I will not trespass upon your space further than to 
to say, that I was exceedingly troubled about this 
matter; because so unexpectedly abused by a man 
whom I had thought was a decent person, to say the 
least. I know very well that well-doing oftentimes 
finds poor returns, except in the consciousness of 
having pursued the right path. Yours, truly, 

H. B. Howe. 


Five of the sweetest words in the English lan- 

age begin with H, which is only a breath,—Heart, 
Hope, Home, Happiness and Heaven. Heart is a 
hope-place, and home is a heart-place. 


NeEveER let your honest convictions be laughed 


down. Be true to yourself; and, in the end, you will 


not only be respected by the world, but have the ap- 
proval of your own conscience. 


THE DOG MANIA, 

Every summer the public are excited about dogs 
and hydrophobia, and great cruelties are practised. 
Cincinnati having declared a war of extermination 
upon its dogs, the accumulation of three days (330 
dogs) were put to slaughter last week. The “ Gaz- 
ette” thus describes the bloody scene :— 


“ At the appointed hour two stalwart butcher boys, 
armed with sledge-hammers, entered the prison, and 
the slaughter began. For nearly an hour the slaugh- 
ter was kept up, and at the close not a dog survived 
in the place bespattered with their blood. The exe- 
cution was a sad spectacle. The frantic captives 
dodged the blows aimed at them, with all their agility, 
and made wonderful leaps up the walls in search of 
a place of safety. The executioners were fully equal 
to the occasion, seeming to delight in their horrid 


work. Very often, their first blow failing to effect . 


its object they would repeat it, with crushing force, 
half-a-dozen times, each blow followed by a howl of 
agony from the terrified animal. Many of the poor 
brutes lived for many minutes after being struck, and 
writhed around in every shape that imagination 
could picture. 


The Chicago “ Courier ” says :— 


“The mayor has, also, issued a proclamation to 
abate hydrophobia, and to warn all dogs afflicted 
with it to surrender themselves up to be dealt with 
according to law. Not that it has any effect on them ; 
but it pacifies the public mind, which rests happy 
after a proclamation. Two or three times a year an 
alarm is raised concerning the mad dog. Anxious 
mothers snatch their children closer. Communica- 
tions are written to the papers, stating where the 
sanguinary animal was last seen, and denouncing the 
inefficiency of the police system. Editorials finally 
appear, calling the attention of the city authorities 
to the subject, and recommending that something be 
done. The excitement is intensified by the story of 
the biting of an innocent little girl.. Then the orders 
relative to muzzling are issued. Then policemen 
persecute with clubs and poison. Then the pets 
which have escaped the thief, fall victims to officers 
of the law. And, after all, nobody knows of an au- 
thentic case of hydrophobia in Chicago since it was a 
city. Still it is one of the fashions of summer to go 
through this course of excitement. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
NEUBRANDENBURG IN MECKLENBURG. 
The Society for the Protection of Animals in this 

place has received a considerable -present. The 
sister of the deceased Hofrath of Perma, widow of 
the royal district-physician, Mrs. Catharine Ott, 
who died on the 14th March, of this year, in her 81st 
year, leaving in her will 3,300 florins, as a legacy 
for different societies for the protection of animals. 
The society of Munich had received 1,000 florins 
for the same purpose, during her life. The Neu- 
brandenburg society received 300 florins of the 
above; and, at the last Directors’ meeting, it was 
resolved to accept them thankfully, and to make it 
into a “ Catharine Ott’s” fund, as a token of respect 
to the noble lady, and to use the interest of it for 
the purposes of the society. 

The wording of the above-mentioned testament, 
in which the different societies for the protection of 
animals have been considered, is so striking, that 
we cannot refrain from giving them: “If I have 
provided a number of societies for the protection 
of animals with legacies, I have done so in the 
sense of the founder of many similar societies by 
my deceased brother, Hofrath De Perma, who has 
dedicated a great pa f his life and property to 
the noble cause of the protection of helpless beings 
against thoughtlessless and roughness.” Thanks to 
the high-minded brother and sister, and honor to 
their memory. 

With assurance of my highest regard and friendly 
greetings, in the name of the Directors. 

F. Jacony, Secretary. 


AN automaton pigeon, that flies like a thing of life. 
has been invented; and is recommended for the pre- 
vention of cruelty at shooting matches. 


CASES INVESTIGATED. 
BY BOSTON AGENTS, IN AUGUST. 

Whole number of complaints, 88: viz., driving 
lame and galled horses, 31; driving diseased 
horses, 2; general cruel treatment, 19; beating, 
15; overlodding, 4; overdriving, 1; torturing, 11; 
abandoning, 3; cruelty in transportation, 1; de- 
fective streets, 1. Remedied without prosecution, 
38; not sustained, 20; not found, 5; prosecuted, 
14; convicted, 14; under investigation, 11; animals 
killed, 9; taken off their work, 22. 

We have, as usual, visited the auction rooms in 
Boston and at Brighton, and the beach on Sundays. 
A large number of animals, used in vehicles of all 
kinds, have also been inspected. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month, appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, of 
the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or payments 
to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this column, parties 
will please notify the secretary at once; in which case, they will be 
acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are requested to send 
names or initials with their donations | 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 


J. Bartlett, $5; G. J. F. Bryant, $16; Mra. Samuel Goddard, 
$20; Mrs. M.-A. Keene, $3; J F. Hathaway, $1; J.C Harris, $1; 
EleanorJ. Clark, $10; David Wood, $1; J. B. Congdon, $5; Friend, 

cents. 


Sunscripers, ONE Dotan Eaca. 


John C. Dillon, Charles J. Jones, Joseph F. Sylvester, Mary W. 
Bringhurst, W. Wyman, 8. F. Towle, A. Nailer, James Campbell, 
C. D. Pearson, J. Markrita, Wm. R. Woodward, J. H. Stevens & 
Co, Mrs Samuel Goddard, Julia Goddard, 8. A. Randall, Eben 
Howes, Nath’! Spooner, Charles Morrill, Geo. Smith, Dr. A C. Web- 
ber, James McGill, Nichols & Fletcher, E. B. Kirby, G Wiksell, 
Andrew Allen, E. A. Thomas, Mrs Orleana Pell, Patrick Grealy, 
W. 8. Robinson, Frederick A. Taft, Wm. Wadhams, Mrs H. S. 
Josselyn, Miss Russell, Elizette M. Grant, Edward Hixon & Co., 
Gilman, Cheney & Co., Norcross, Mellen & Co , Mrs. Richard ¥. 
Bond, Edward L. Tead, Mrs. Josiah Vose, Miss Daniell, W. F. Eustis, 
H. Wellington & Co., Joseph Grinnell, James H. Eaton, Fannie B. 
Monson, W. G. Farnsworth, G. W. Tinkham, D L. Crittenden, E. 
8. Wilkinson, C F. Stackpole, James C. Chalmers, Wm. Barker, Jr., 
Mrs. B. Richardson, Alice C. Leonard, Joseph Ryder, David Wood, 
George P. Carter, C. C. French, Charles C, Burr, C. Louise Smith. 


Fines, 


From Justices Courts :—Brighton, 6 cases, $55 01; Abington, $5; 
Canton, $10; Waltham, $30; Wakefield, +15; Lexington, $25; 
Belchertown, $10. 

Municipal Courts:—Boston, $15. Boston Highlands, $100. 
Police Courts,—Chelsea, $50; Taunton, $15; Somerville, $3. Wit- 
ness fees, $16.10. 


[Communicated ] 


A KEEN REBUKE.—It is reported that, at Ballston 
N. Y., a delegate to a Stnday-school convention 
left his horse in the hot sun, from 8 o’clock in the 
morning until after 5 o’clock in the afternoon, en- 
tirely unattended to; and that a sympathizing wit- 
ness of the horse’s distress fastened to the poor 
brute a placard bearing these words: “I belong 
to a Christian, and have stood here since morning 
without food or drink.” It is almost incredible 
that any one could be so inconsiderate as that Sun- 
day-school delegate is accused of being; for the 
simple reason (if there were no other), that a horse 
costs so much money. But, if this story is true, we 
blush for that “ Christian.”—N. Y. Paper. 


We don't believe he was a Christian. He may 
have been a professor of religion, 2 member of a 
church in “ good and regular standing ;” but, for all 
that,we doubt his being a Christian : for a Christian 
isarighteous man; and we have it from the highest 
authority, that “ The righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast.” *« 


Let those who may be disposed to think the subject 
of little importance, consider how they would like to 
be subjected to the daily life endured by thousands of 
horses—attached to a very heavy load, compelled to 
drag it over thirty miles and more day after day, en- 
during severe pain at every step, and severely 
flogged if they fail in their pace. Add to this the 
being obliged to travel over tracks which are a dis- 
grace to civilization, and you have a fair estimate of 
the condition of a car horse, whose sufferings certainly 
do not become less intense as the mercury rises in 
the thermometer.—New York Evening Post. 
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Children’s Department. 


ROBBING BIRDS’ NESTS. 


MARY, 
The Gamekeeper’s Daughter. 
A KINDER maiden never dwelt 
Upon the banks of Allan Water 
Than Mary, whom we always called 
“ The keeper’s daughter.” 


A smile was ever on her face; 
Her voice was full of kindly gladness ; 
And she had alway words of cheer 
For grief and sadness. 


She freely gave unto the poor, 
The homeless ones, and the unfriend- 
ed; 
And by the bedside of the sick 
She gladly tended. 


There was no dog about the hall, 
Little or big, but loved her dearly: 
No wonder, since she loved them all, 
And that sincerely. 


They followed her where’er she went; 
They were impatient till they found 
her; 
And then, with whine and yelp of joy, 
They gathered round her. 


They licked her hand; they kissed her 
cheek ; 
They fawned on her with fond car- 
esses ; 
While she would pat their heads, and 
stroke 
Their glossy tresses. 


“ Trusty,’ who over dale and hill 
And moorland wandered with his 
master; 
** Oscar,” so strong of limb and swift, 
No hound was faster; 


Old “Tray,” who in his sleep would 
dream 


Of past adventures without number; 
And “ Frisk,”” who in his lady's lap 
Loved well to slumber. 


“ Oscar” and Trusty,” “‘ Frisk” and 
“ Tray,” 
Were always happy to be near her; 
And when she spoke they raised their 
heads, 
O’erjoyed to hear her. 


How lovely kindness always shows, 
In every rank of life and station; 
Embracing in its ample love, 
The brute creation ! 


For love, dear children, is the law 
That God Himself to us hath given; 
Love that, with bonds most precious, 
binds 
This earth to heaven. 


P. 8. an Children’s Friend.” 


WHY GEORGY WASN’T WHIPPED. 


Tige is somewhat of a reformer in his way; at 
least, his theories of family government are mani- 
festly those of the modern school. The old saying, 
“ Spare the rod and spoil the child,” whether it origi- 
nated with Solomon or Confucius or some other wise 
man, meets with no response in his bosom, as witness 
the following incident, for the truth of which a 
neighbor is responsible; amd this is the story I set 
out to tell in the beginning :— 

Tige is very fond of children. His especial pets 
are the two little girls in his master’s family ; but his 
benevolent heart is large enough to take in every 
child in the neighborhood. In the family which 
occupied this house before we did, there was a little 
boy named Georgy, one of Tige’s favorites. One 
day Georgy had been guilty of some misdemeanor, 
for which his mother thought it needful to punish 
him. Of course, the little fellow “lifted up his 
voice and wept,” after the manner of his kind. Tige 
heard the ery of distress, and straightway appeared 
upon the scene of action. Comprehending the situ- 


The Gamekeeper’s Daughter. 


Shall I tell my young read- 
ers how a boy was once cured 
of robbing birds’ nests? The 
remedy cost him pretty round- 
ly; but perhaps it was worth 
all he paid for it. As you may 
have heard, the black snake 
often takes possession of the 
hole of the woodpecker. He 
not only glides softly up the 
tree, and eats up the eggs of 
the woodpecker (or young 
birds, asjthe case may be), but 


in the nest which he has rob- 
bed, and remains there, quiet- 
ly, for several days. Some boys 
once determined that they 
would go down into the orch- 
ard, near the school-house, and 
get the eggs in a woodpecker’s 
nest which they had previous- 
ly discovered. They went to 
the tree where the nest was. 
One of the boys was delegated 
to climb it. He didso. When 
he got up as high as the hole 
in the tree, he put in his hand 
to get the eggs, and, behold! 
instead of grasping what he 
came after, he caught hold of 
a huge black snake, who was 
snugly coiled up inside. His 
fright was so great, that he 
fell to the ground, bringing the 
snake with him. He broke 
his leg by the fall, and was 
confined several weeks to the 
house. That was the last time 
he ever undertook to rob a 
bird’s nest.— Exchange. 


WALTER SCOTT’S PETS. 


Scott’s sympathies were not 
confined to his species; and if 
he treated them like blood re- 
lations, he treated his brute 
followers like personal friends. 
Everyone remembers old Mai- 
da and faithful Camp, the 
“dear old friend,” whose loss 
cost him a dinner. Mr. Gillies 
tells us that he went into his 
study on one occasion, when 
he was winding off his “ Vision 
of Don Roderick.” 

“Look here,” said the poet, 
“T have just begun to copy 
over the rhymes that you 


ation at a glance, he came between the mother and 
the child; and in his own mute but very expressive 
language, seemed to say, “ Lay your hand upon this 
child again at your peril!” and there was a look in 
his eye which led her to feel that the peril would 
indeed be greater than she dare encounter. ‘The 
dog could be neither coaxed nor driven away from 
the boy, until he was satisfied that hostilities were at 
an end and peace declared. 

The “gude-man,” sitting upon the other side of 
the table, thinks he can enter into that boy’s feelings 
when the dog came to the rescue. It recalls a time 
in his own boyhood, when his next of kin, with rod 
in hand, ordered him to ta’ his coat. But just 
then, as he was preparing his back for the smiter, a 
step was heard at the door,—a knock,—and the min- 
ister of the parish came in to sit an hour or two. 
His visit was like oil upon the troubled waters, and 
my friend is sure there is one whipping the less 
scored against his name because of good Parson 
Hayden’s timely call.— Chistian Union. 


One step backward is equal to two steps forward ; 
hence retreating from duty is a compound loss. 


= heard to-day and applauded 
somuch. Return to supper if you can; only don’t 
be late, as you perceive we keep early hours, and 
Wallace will not suffer me to rest after six in the 
morning. Come, good dog, and help the poet.” 

At this hint, Wallace seated himself upright on a 
chair next his master, who offered him a newspaper ; 
which he directly seized, looking very wise, and 
holding it firmly and contentedly in his mouth. 
Scott looked at him with great satisfaction, for he 
was excessively fond of dogs. “ Very well,” said he, 
“ now we shall get on.” And so I left them abruptly, 
knowing that my “ absence would be the best com- 
pany.”—Prescott. 


Asxina Favors.—Before you ask a favor of any 
man, consider three things: First. Can you not 
avoid it? Second. Can the one you apply to grant 
it? Third. Would you, if your places were re- 
versed, do for your friend what you ask him to do for 
yourself? It is well to think of this, as it may change 
the whole question. 


Arm to do some permanent good, that your exist- 
ence may be crowned with usefulness. 


he sometimes coils himself up 
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Scholars’ Compositions. - 


1. 

The brute is at the me. of man; and how often, 
alas, is man merciless! He looks upon his dumb 
inferior merely in a spirit of tyrannical ownership, 
subjecting him to the severest discipline. The ani- 
eal bends to all his burdens, meekly obeying, never 
complaining. He writhes under the heavy kick, the 
cutting lash, not knowing why he is beaten. He is 
cruelly whipped, if his strength is not equal to his 
task; and alt ough he is dumb, yet, as the pain quiv- 
ers through his body, who can say that some mute 
cries for justice from the suffering creature do not 
reach the righteous Creator, who will avenge ? 

Why is man so cruel to the brute? Is he not a 
faithful servant, docile and obedient ? How grateful 
he is when decently treated! with what willingness 
he bears the burden for a kind master! * * * The 
brute was to be man’s slave, using his great strength 
as man directed. In return, his master was to feed 
and shelter him, give him proper care, and never at 
any time abuse him. 

This was the contract. How was it kept? Alas! 
it was man, “ endowed with reason,” whose part was 
not fulfilled. His slave dragged the heavy plow and 
the rolling chariot ; he bore man’s burden; he car- 
ried home the harvest, which might never have been 
but for him. 

And man!—not satisfied with daily labor, he 
worked his slave in the night; beat him when he fell 
under his load; neglected him in sickness, caused 

rhaps by cruelty ; and sometimes even withheld 

rom him sufficient food. The brute was wronged. * 
* * There was no court to which he might appeal, 
no judge to plead his cause. Those who dared to 
say that the brute had certain natural rights were 
ridiculed. 


2. 

* * * We often a ies delight in tormenting 
insects, by pulling off their legs, wings, &c. When 
we see this, we know that such a boy, when grown 
up, will be a heartless and cruel man. Early mani- 
festations of cruelty to animals, if not corrected be- 
fore, will almost invariably produce in man a heart- 
less and vindictive spirit. 


3. 

We should all of us, os - as possible, learn to 
look upon every created thing with a feeling of, 
“ My Father made them all.” God made animals 
for the use and not the abuse of man. Many an 
owner of a horse would do well to learn mercy of 
the wild Arab; and many are guilty of such treat- 
ment toward the patient, laboring ox, as would jus- 
tify an observer in asking, “ Which is a brute?” * * 


4. 

* * * We think it lowe mean and cowardly, 
if a large boy domineers over or abuses a smaller 
boy or girl; and how much meaner and more cow- 
ardly it is for men, who are supposed to have so 
much sense, to abuse their animals who jcannot de- 
fend themselves. * * * 


5. 

* * * We very ws, see beautiful horses with 
their heads drawn so high with the check-rein, that, 
when we think how they must suffer, it takes away 
half the pleasure of looking at them. Men never 
think, when they check their horses’ heads, how cruel 
it is, and how much the poor animals must suffer 
with such a strain upon the neck. They only think 
it will make them beak alittle better. I think a great 
many people, if they really knew what ~ they 
wm giving, would willingly give up the check-rein. 

There was an old belief, that when people died 
their souls went into the bodies of animals, and so 
they were very kind to them; because they thought 
that, if they hurt or killed them, they might hurt the 
animal in which the soul of their friend had gone ; 
and so animals were treated very much better then 
than now. 


Considering the enlarged views and enlightenment 
that Christianity has brought to the present age, it 
has taken a long time for the Christian publio to 


rouse themselves from merely seeking their own in- 
terests, to listen to the claims of the lower animals 
for their sympathy and protection. For, not until 
the past few years has the general attention of the 
people been directed to the fact of their numerous 
wants, and the necessity of a band of true men to 
speak for those who are not able to speak for them- 
selves, and who should be able to resist in all its 
forms this evil of cruelty to the class that are some- 
times our best friends. However, it should be a 
cause of great thankfulness to every benevolent 
heart, that such a society has at length been organ- 
ized, and that its members are so actively engaged 


in carrying out the humane principles upon which it _ 


is founded. 

“ But why is it,” some one may ask, “that our 
dumb animals have such claims on our pity and 
care?” Surely nothing more than thoughtlessness 
would suggest such a question. They were made a 
little lower than undying man; some placed here for 
our use, others for our pleasure. And if we ill-treat 
these faithful servants and friends of ours, do we de- 
serve better treatment from the hands of the Master 
whom we serve? * * * 

The merciful treatment of the lower animals is 
required of us by the example of our Maker, is laid 
upon us as a Christian duty, and is prompted by the 
most common feelings of humanity. * * * 


The golden rule says, f bo to others as you would 
that they should do to you.” This is generally sup- 
pet to apply to our brothers and sisters of the 
vuman family. Why should it not apply to our 
dumb animals? * * * 

How much has cruelty ever accomplished? It 
may frighten the animal, and enforce obedience 
from mere fear of its master ; but can they ever love 
or trust a person who feeds them with one hand and 
beats them with the other? While, on the other 
side, kindness has accomplishedjeverything. It will 
in time tame the wildest animal * * * 


8. 

* * * While sitting a a@ window, one after- 
noon, watching the crowds of people that thronged 
Washington street, my thoughts wandered on the 
subject of this composition, and E concluded to take 
an account of any cruelty that I might see. At first 
I was surprised at the number of lean, half-fed-look- 
ing horses that passed ; but I soon ceased to think of 
this, for my attention was occupied in watching a dog 
with something attached to his tail; he was howling 
piteously, and gathered around him were a number 
of boys, who seemed to be enjoying the sport. The 
dog passed out of sight; and, while I was meditating 
this cruelty, there passed a coal cart, heavily loaded, 
and drawn by an old horse that appeared to be doing 
his best to pull the load; but the driver did not think 
so, and taking a large stick from the cart, used it 
upon the animal, which was helpless to defend him- 
self against this treatment. * * * 

A teamster inhumanly beat his horses; and, as I 
was watching the proceedings, I observed a gentle- 
man step up to the wagon, and taking a book from 
his pocket, write something. I wondered what his 
object was; but soon I remembered the society, 
organized by men of benevolent hearts, to prevent 
the acts which have long been a stain upon a civil- 
ized people. May it be rewarded for its humanity, 
by seeing the stain removed, and the dumb animals 
protected from cruelty ! 


9. 

* * * Animals far greater than 
some of our faculties. We are superior to them, 
but God is superior to us; and if God, who is higher 
and superior to us, stoops to care for us, so we should 
stoop to care for those animals lower than we ; for it is 
only by God’s goodness that we are made higher than 
they * * 


10. 

* * * In the shepherd is 
famous and world-renowned for his guardian care 
and tenderness; and the wild Arab of the desert is 
celebrated for the love and affection with which he 
regards his beautiful horse; and the tents of these 
lawless and wandering tribes are never complete 
without their beloved steeds, 


The Laplander loves his reindeer; the savage of 
Kamtschatka, his dogs; the Mexican, the noble ani- 
mals that serve him, and caresses the mustang as his 
chiefest pride. The bond that binds these wild peo- 
ple and their faithful animals is love. 

It is only when we turn to the civilized and 
enlightened land, that we are horrified at the out- 
rages committed by man upon the patient and loyal 
creatures over whom God has given him dominion. 
We must imagine the horrors of unresisted passion, 
while we attempt to show that rude treatment is 
uncalled for; and that the whip, the spur and the 

oad, are a burlesque and disgrace to our boasted 


umanity and Christian civilization and refinement. 
* 


11. 

In the of antiquity, when 
the taking of human life was as little thought of as, and 
less regarded than, the killing of a horse at the pres- 
ent day, the formation of a society for preventin 
cruelty to animals would not have seemed out o 
place ; but, in these days of free schools and wide- 
spread civilization, when the wilful taking of human 
life is considered a crime punishable with imprison- 
ment, and even death, it seems a pity that humanity 
should remain at so low a level as to require the 
formation of such an institution. Yet such is the 
fact. We should regret the necessity of having laws 
to compel persons to be humane; for cruelty to ani- 
mals not only debases those who indulge in it, but is 
an outrage and insult to a civilized community. * * 

The success which has attended the movement thus 
far seems to verify the saying, that “ God is always 
with the right.” * * * 

I think, if the study of natural history were to be 
introduced into our schools, it would create a benefi- 
cial effect, by cultivating in the scholars traits of 
kindness and humanity to all God’s creatures, that 
would have great influence in the formation of their 
characters in after life. * * * 

The course of study in this branch of knowled 
might be commenced in the primary schools, by the 
teachers relating simple anecdotes, setting forth the 
sagacity of the various household pets and their uses. 
Then, by increasing the scope of the study, as that of 
the scholars increased, it would gradually and surely 
lay the foundation of that desirable quality,—gentle- 
ness; and by the time they had completed their 
studies, the principles of humanity would be so 
strongly rooted as to need no further cultivation, for 
they would grow of their own accord. * * * 


Tue VALUE oF CourtesrEes.—Civility 
costs nothing, and is often productive of good results. 
Here is an instance: A local doctor of medicine at 
Bath, England, has just had a legacy of $20,000 and 
a comfortable house left him by a lady who was only 
known to him by his once offering her a seat in his 
carriage. A gentleman known to the writer, once 
assisted a very old and feeble man to cross from the 
London Mansion House to the Bank of England. 
This crossing is a very dangerous one, especially at 
midday, when the city is full of cabs, omnibuses, drays 
and other ponderous vehicles. When the old gentle- 
man had got safely across, he exchanged cards with 
his obliging young friend, and there the matter rested. 
Some four or five years after this incident occurred a 
firm of London solicitors wrote to the young gentle- 
man who had taken pity on the old man, informin 
him that a legacy of $5,000, and a gold watch an 
chain, had been left to him by a gentleman who 
“took the opportunity of again thanking him in his 
will, for an act of unlooked-for civility.” It is not 
likely that all will have gold watches and chains left 
to them, or neat little bundles of crisp notes ; but it is 
certain that acts of civility are productive of sufficient 
results to our inner selves as to make it worth while 
to practice them wherever we find the opportunity. 


‘*So lest I be inclined 
To render ill for ill,— 
Henceforth in me instil, 
O God, a sweet good-will 

To all mankind.” 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Article 1st. The title of this Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 

Article 2d. Its object shall be to provide effective 
means for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
throughout this Commonwealth and elsewhere. 

Article 3d. There shall be nothing in its manage- 
ment or publications to interfere with its receiving 
the full support of all good men and women of all 
parties and churches whatsoever. 

Article 4th. The Society shall consist of Active Life 
Members, Associate Life Members, Active Members, 
Associate Members, Honorary Members, and Patrons. 

Article 5th. Any person may become an Active 
Life Member of this Society, by paying to the So- 
ciety one hundred dollars; an Associate Life Member, 
by paying fifty dollars ; an Active Member, by paying 
ten dollars per annum ; an Associate Member, by pay- 
ing five dollars per annum; an Honorary Member, by 
being elected as such; and a Patron, by paying to the 
Society any sum not less than one dollar. Children 
under eighteen years of age, may become Associate 
Members on payment of one dollar per annum. 

Article 6th. Active Life Members shail be entitled 
to all the privileges of the Society; Associate Life 
Members, to all its privileges except voting; Active 
Members, to all its privileges during the year termi- 
nating one week before the annual election of Direc- 
tors; and Associate Members, to all its privileges 
during the same time, except that of voting. Hon- 
orary Members shall be entitled to all its privileges 
during the time of their membership; and Patrons 
shall have their names enrolled on its records, and in 
its next annual report, after their becoming such. 

Article 7th. The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, who shall be also actually, or ex officio, a 
member of the Board of Directors, Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, Treasurer, twenty Directors and such 
other officers as the Directors may from time to time 
elect or appoint. 

Article 8th. The twenty Directors shall be elected 
by the Society, at its annual meeting; and shall hold 
office, except as hereinafter set forth, until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

Article 9th. All other officers shall be elected or 
appointed by the Board of Directors; and shall hold 
office until their successors have been elected or 
appointed, unless removed by the Board. 

Article 10th. The Directors shall elect or appoint, 
from their own number or otherwise, all officers of 
the Society heretofore named, and such others as 
they may deem proper, and shall specify the duties 
of said officers ; and they may at any time remove the 
same, and elect or appoint others. They may fill va- 
cancies in their own number ; they may enact by-laws 
for themselves and the Society ; make and establish 
all rules and orders for the government of the Society 
and its officers, and for the transaction of its business; 
remit the annual or other dues of any member of the 
Society ; and, by a two-thirds vote, remove from their 
own body any member thereof, and from the Society 
any member thereof, when, in their judgment, the 
best interests of the Society shall require the same ; 
and, generally, they shall, during their term of office, 
have the full and complete management, control and 
disposal of all the affairs, property and funds of the 
Society, with full power, for the purposes for which it 
was incorporated, to do all matters and things which 
the Society could do; but and except that they shall 
receive no pay whatever for any services rendered as 
such Directors, and they shall not incur, on account of 
the Society, any debt beyond the funds which shall 
be actually in the Treasury during their term of office. 

Article 11th. The annual meeting of the Society 
shall be the last Tuesday in March of each year ; and 
other meetings of the Society may be called at any 
time by the President, upon the written request of 
four Directors, by giving three days’ notice thereof in 
two daily newspapers published in the city of Boston. 

Article 12th. No alteration of this Constitution 
shall be made, except upon motion in writing, made 
at a meeting of the Society, entered on the minutes 
with the name of the member making it, and adopted 
at a subsequent meeting by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 


DOG VICTOR, 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 
One morn, beside death-haunted Seine, 
I heard the shouts, ‘‘ L’enfant!’’ and ‘‘ L’eau! ” 
And one sharp cry of woman’s pain, 
Shot like an arrow from the bow. 


Pressing the frenzied throng amid, 
To gaze where every eye was set, 
An instant seen, next instant hid 
In the black water’s sweeping net, 


A child’s sweet face and floating hair 
And faintly tossing arms I traced, 
Closed then my eyes to breathe a prayer— 
The prayer by lack of faith debased. 


A palsy smote us as we stood, 

There was no strength, no life, no breath, 
Save where my countrywoman would, 

But for men’s grasp, have rushed on death, 


When something in swift current passed, 
And joined the river with a bound, 
And suddenly the air aghast 
Revived into a struggling sound. 


Again a shout, though not of fear— 
“Bravo! ”’ for victory indeed, 

‘Le chien sauve!”’ rang on the ear; 
The dog had saved, all tongues agreed. 


A noble brute, a mine of jét, 
And dripping crystals in the sun, 
Ah, never!—no!—shall I forget 
How grandly the grand deed was done; 


How fired his eye, how heaved his chest, 

How the brave sinews strained and strained ; 
How gently was the drowned girl pressed, 

Till the safe shore at length was gained. 


COLORADO SPEAKS. 


The “ Golden Eagle,” of Colorado, in noticing the 
receipt of a copy of our paper, says :— 


We should feel pleased if a number of copies were 
subscribed for in Colorado, not that we think the 
people of our territory are more in need of such a 
periodical than other sections, but that we all of us 
are more or less unmindful of our duty to ourselves 
and the animals we have around us. 

The error of the Society, is the appeal to the law 
for suppression of cruelty to animals, instead of im- 
proving the moral character of individuals. Children 
should early be taught that it is wrong to be cruel. 
Women, as the teachers of the rising generation, should 
be impressed with the duty of instilling into the minds 
of the young, that kindness to animals always brings 
its reward ; teaching, by illustration, that ALL animals 
will be more obedient when kindly treated than when 
otherwise dealt with. 

Everyone must know by mea that kindness 
is the best cure for perverse horses and cattle ; and 
yet we find as a rule our work animals are treated 
harshly. 

We hope some move will be made in Colorado to 
have a Society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, by suasion. We hold that the making of laws for 
the suppression of vice does not make the world better 
or purer: our natures and habits are not changed by 
legislation. “ Martin’s Act” has been in existence 
nearly fifty years, and we question much if anyone 
has been taught kindness by thatlaw. If a tithe of the 
labor had been expended in teaching the law of self- 
interest, that has been given to the 5 eg on of the 
evil by force, the world would have been better to- 
day than it is. 

We heartily commend “ Our Dumb Animals” to 
our readers. 


BORTLAND (ME.) SOCIETY. 
This society is now fully organized, with the follow- 
ing board of officers, and has commenced active work : 


President—Woodbury S Dana. 

Vice-Presidents —A. W. H. Clapp, Geo. F. Shep- 
ley, John B. Brown, S. H. Tewksbury, E. M. Rand, 
D H. Ingraham, Wm. Deering, J. W. Waterhouse, 
Charles E. Jose, Henry Bergh of New York. 

Secretary —Stanley T. Pullen. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs L. D. M. Sweat. 

Treasurer.—Joseph W. Symonds. 

Directors —Woodbury S. Dana, B. Kingsbury, Jr., 
Gilman Daveis, Francis K. Swan, Mrs. 1B. Carroll, 
Nathan Cleaves, Mrs. L. D. M. Sweat, T. C. Hersey, 
Stanley T. Pullen, Mrs. Bion Bradbury, Philip H. 
Brown, Edmund Dana, Thomas G. Loring, Eben N. 
Perry, Charles Sagar, Mrs. James E. Fernald, Moses 
G. Palmer, Albert W. Bradbury. 

Agent.—W. L. Fitch. 


NEWBERNE (N.C.) SOCIETY, 


This Society held their first annual meeting on 
May 29, when the following officers were elected :— 


President—Geo. C. Rixford; Vice-Presidents— 
Samuel Radcliff, Chas. A. Nelson and Thomas 
Powers; Recording Sec.—Julius Ash ; Corresponding 
Sec.—Geo. W. Nason, Jr.; Treasurer—Robert C. 
Kehoe; Special Agents—John S. Palmer, Dr. J. L. 
Watkins, Wm. Hollister, James H. Pool, Meyer 
Hahn, Geo. E. Tinker and Edward M. Pavie; 
Finance Commiitee—Isaac Patterson, R. C. Kehoe 
and E. S, Wormell; Attorney—Robert F. Lehman. 


The following resolution was unanimously passed, 

Whereas, It is evident to every discerning 
mind, that much cruelty to dumb beasts exists in 
our State ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the officers of this association use 
all honorable means to secure the passage of a law, by 
the next legislature of our State, to protect horses 
and other animals from such abuse. 

The report of the officers for the past year, shows 
that, so far as moral suasion could have effect, much 
good has been accomplished ; but in the absence of 
any law (similar to that in most of the other States) 
whereby they could act with authority, much cruelty 
has been exhibited daily upon the streets of our city, 
in open defiance. 

On motion, it was resolved that all persons desir- 
ing to become members of this association, can become 
such, by requesting their names entered upon the 
records of the association. 

A large number of new members enrolled their 
names, including many prominent citizens.—Republie 
and Courier. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


I was glad to see the article on Cats, in the last 
number of “O.D A.” People in general have no 
idea of a cat’s stomach. I have read of a cat, in 
some zoological garden, which ate 22 good-sized 
mice in 24 hours; and of another, which ate eight 
in one hour. L. B. U. 


DO LITTLE THINGS WELL. 


Let me thank you, my friend, for teaching me the 
necessity of doing little things well; taking as 
much pains with them as with those we call great 
things. This lesson I have been all my life in need 
of learning,—and I don’t know, even now, that I 
have learned it; but I think I am making approaches 
to it. Little things (or those I have called such) 
are becoming much more important in my eyes. I 
see how the whole fails, if the parts are imperfectly 
done. This is the great beauty and glory of Na- 
ture’s works. Each separate little part is finished 
so perfectly, and put in just the place to make the 
grand whole harmonious. I was thinking of this, 
a few days ago, as I stood on a high hill looking 
across the lake. The ins and outs, the curves and 
graceful lines, the hills and valleys, which combine 
to make up this beautiful spot,—how God must 
have had one great plan for his whole world, and 
then little plans all through it, to make these pleas- 
ant places for men and cattle, little birds, and every 
living thing. 
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